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HISTORY 



Camelot neurosis 




The cure is in knowing the man, not the myth 



Poaft or pain relief! Pres ident Kennedy in his Oval Office rocker. 
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By Nigel Hamilton 



R ecently I have 
heard certain 
voices in the 
press criticizing 
ABC’s decision 
to air the mini- 
series of my 
book on the 
30th anniversa- 
ry of President 
Kennedy’s 

death - as though, on that occasion, 
we should only watch, for the thou- 
sandth time, the Zapruder film of 
JFK’s head being blown away, or 
watch the hundredth coy, saccha- 
rine documentaiy covering up his 
true life. 

I reject this view, indeed I feel 
the morbid attention paid to Kenne- 
dy's assassination has become a 
veritable national neurosis - as if, 
Bomehow, we cannot let go, cannot 
come to terms with our shame and 
our impotence to completely "solve” 
the crime. And the reason we are so 
reluctant to let go is that we have 
spent the last 30 years fabricating a 
childish, wholly illusory myth about 
Kennedy’s life - spurred by Jacque- 
line Kennedy in her period of trau- 
ma in November 1963, but which we 
have constantly and willftilly embel- 
lished in the years since, 

I don’t think Jackie Kennedy 
thought for a second that her noble, 
exquisite farewell to her murdered 
husband, or her whimsical subse- 
quent notion of “Camelot” would 
last for more than three weeks in 
the American consciousness. How- 
ever, to everyone's astonishment, it 
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Nigel Hamilton , afelbiv of Urn John 
W. McCormack Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts at Boston, 
is the author of "JFK: Reckless 
Youth ; ” published last year and iv- 
leased this month in papmback by 
Random House. 



WHERE 

WE 

WERE 

A dozen people. A dozen 
memories. Twelve 
Bostonians recall and 
revisit the places where 
they heard the news that 
the president had been 
shot. 
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She was 6 years old, a first grader at St. Gregory’s Elementary 
School in Dorchester, when the news came. “I remember sitting in 
that section of the classroom, and someone came and knocked on 
the door and told us to turn on the TV,” says Spencer, now the moth- 
er of three St. Gregory’s pupils. “All the teachers and nuns went to 
the corridor and were crying. The nuns were usually so stoic, and 
they were crying. An announcement was made in the office for us to 
pray for the president. Then it was like a neighborhood ordeal when 
I went home. We couldn’t play outside. My parents didn’t want us to 
play as loud as usual, but to keep quiet.” 




CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 3d 

“I was at the museum doing routine things and was on the way to 
the Harvard University Press to oversee the proofs of my book,” 
says Vermeule, who was 38 and curator of classical art at the Muse- 
um of Fine Arts, a position he still holds. “My head was filled with 
the book. 1 realized something was radically wrong. The phone lines 
were all jammed up. The word of Kennedy’s death traveled like elec- 
tricity around the University Press. We weren’t conditioned in Amer- 
ica to having our president assassinated. One always thought we 
were immune to this in politics, and suddenly, bang!, the world 
changed forever. Just like the band of conspirators that killed Julius 
Caesar changed the Mediterranean culture forever. We went to St. 
Peter’s Church in Cambridge that night and sat and meditated.” 




REV. FREDERICK O'BRIEN 

“I had just met with the cardinal and pulled up to the Cathedral in a 
VW van, and someone came by and said the president was just shot. 
Both doors to the chapel were open, and a man in an apron went in. 
I think he was a butcher from across the street/’ says Father 
O’Brien, retired now but then 38 and assigned to the Cathedral of 
the Holy Cross, where he directed its Spanish center. ,4 I realized the 
terror of this event, as people began to file into the chapel to pray.” 
He joined them in prayer. 




MILDRED DANIELS 

,“1 was raking leaves in front of my yard, and someone passed by 
and said, ’They shot Kennedy.’ I stopped raking and went inside and 
turned on the TV,” Daniels recalls from the same house in Roxbury 
to which she had moved a month before the assassination, at age 43. 
”1 didn’t even know who the person was that told me. I was very sad- 
dened. It had a big affect on me.” Daniels, a City Year community 
worker, has a small sculpture of Kennedy in her stairwell. 





CHARLIE ZUCCO 



"I remember I was wiping the walls in the barber shop just before 
lunch. It was a Friday," says Zucco who, then 25, had just opened a 
barber shop, Charlie’s, in East Boston. “On the radio, I heard that 
Kennedy was shot and at first 1 thought it was a joke. I just couldn’t 
believe it." Upon hearing Kennedy had died, “I closed up the shop. I 
couldn t work for the rest of the day. It took me a long time to over- 
come It.” 







MILDRED HILLIARD 

Hilliard, then 41 and a teachers aide for handicapped children was 
theradfootT Dorchester J’ ome - expecting family from Maine. "I had 
’ t0 “ y ,0 m - VSelf ,hat 

i f m =n ', t i smce the of 2 ’ ,ried t0 visualize the mo- 
torcade scene as she listened to the broadcast. “It was a shock in ev 

erybody. I felt so bad for the children. Shootings of anybody were not 




JAMES C. MELBY 



“I was on the fourth floor of the Evans Building in a patient’s room; I 
believe Room 410,” recalls Melby, who was 35 and chief of endocri- 
nology at Massachusetts Memorial Hospital, now the Boston Univer- 
sity Medical Center Hospital. “Out of the corner of my eye, I saw 
Walter Cronkite on the TV set. I heard that the president was shot, 
and asked the patient if she minded me turning up the TV. I stood 



there utterly stunned. The patient kept on talking about her condi- 
tion. I finished with her and walked out of the room, down the stairs 
to the parking lot and drove to St. Elizabeth’s Church in Milton. 
There I sat and meditated.” Melby now Is the hospital’s chief of en- 
docrinology-hypertension. 





JAMES Dl 

rfiuL t ^ fl fh h,l J? I ?' 8 la , npiagB class ' Professor Di, then 33, went to his 
office at the University of China In Kun Ming to llBten, as he did ev- 
ry day, to Voice of America. "I was shocked to hear of Kennedy’s 
Say8 D1, who Cttme lo the United States in 1085 and 

JStTht s£ 8 i" Ch ' n M 0Wn ’ 01 rare ' y di8CUSSed what heard 
with i H , S at f ' would occasionally come across US magazines 
with articles about and photographs of Kennedy. “People didn't talk 




to each other I went home and told my wife there’s very bad news 

onmvS"™ 011 wa8 horo Nov. 28, 1963, so this event is always 

nation In the rh| 8aya Ther ° Wfts only 8 brlef account of the assassi- 
nation in the Chinese newspapers, "f listened to the radio when he 

became president and heart his Inaugural speech. I think Swas „ 






U. Gov. BeHottl, 40. was acting governor for Endlcott Peabody and 
Stttte House that Friday, working on legislation. "Some- 

{ , UM°^ ^ d iJ ne °, n , the phone ftnd Bal(l the President was shot. At first 
I dldn t believe that. 1 was asked to prepare a speech, and In minutes 
It was done. I read It on the front steps of the Stato House," Bellottl 
now ret red from practicing law, recalls. "I just thought he could ' 
change the world. There was an aura about him. People cried that 
never cried before." 
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AL JOHNSON 



Johnson, then 32 and a worker at a hose manufacturer was watch. 

teU nmnh 8 houtie whon the bulletin came on "I 

the !! t My ^ r fr ° n , d 8tarted ‘“ytafc 11 «oomed like a pal) was In 

Inthoalr" hc’u vT l ,| Ud J' “ dtty you could P rat,l| cally smell death 
In the air, hesays, retired now and sitting In the community imrden 

fr 0 " 8 Hi° m Jl!" R ? xbllry home ' "People had hopes. They oould seo 
him leading them Into a promised land. I cried.” 





HARRY ELLIS DICKSON 

"I was sitting In the first violin section," Dickson, who was 55, re- 
calls of «he usual Friday afternoon Boston Symphony Orchestra per- 
formance. Backstage, there were rumors that JFK was shot After 
we played Handel, the librarian came out and handed out Beetho- 

J°i Ca ' funera ' march This was always » sign that someone 
had died. Some people left the hall. During a hreak, Henry Cabot 
president of the BSO trustees, talked It over with the musicians 
whether to continue the performance. We agroed to continue." As 
conductor Erich Lelnsdorf announced Kennedy’s death, the audi- 
enw stood up and bowed their hoods throughout the movement. "It 

e “Me 81 moments In my whole life. Backstage, no one 
talked. Nothing seemed to matter.” 




MARYLYN MOORE 

“I was at a drugstore In the South End getting an ice cream when 
the radio announced that Kennedy was shot," says Moore, who was 
28 and a homemaker. “Right away I started praying and ran home 
to the Lenox Street projects where I lived. 1 started crying and ev- 
eryone came Into the halls crying,” recalls Moore, homeless for a 
year since being laid off at Digital in Roxbuiy, and sitting now on a 
bed at The Women s Inn. “I went downtown to Filene’s Basement 
aftorwurds to do some shopping, and everyone’s eyes were puffy It 
was like going to a wake. I was pulling on a piece of clothing that an- 
other woman was holding onto. We both looked at each other and 
started crying^ She was white. We had heard that Kennedy had died, 
and we started holding hands." 
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